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Dangerous. 


T  N  every  factory  in  the  country  the  work- 
-*■  ers  are  debating  the  question  of  in¬ 
creased  wages. 

For  virtually  every  trade  -union  in 
Britain  has  placed  a  demand  for  in¬ 
creased  wages  before  the  employers. 

The  engineering  employers,  covering 
three  million  workers  have  on  two 
occasions  rejected  their  workers’  claim. 


The  Government  and  the  State  depart¬ 
ments  under  its  control  are  carrying  on  a 
continuous  propaganda  in  favour  of  wage 
restraint. 

The  Trades  Union  Congress  General 
Council  has  recently  issued  a  statement 
which  while  not  rejecting  all  wage  in¬ 
creases  in  general,  comes  down  on  the 
side  of  wage  restraint. 


What  is  the  situation  in  which  this  wage  increase  is 
being  discussed  ? 


T  T  is  being  discussed  in  the  midst  of  an 
■*"  employers’  offensive  which  aims  at 
reducing  the  purchasing  power  of 
working-class  wages. 

The  situation  is  sometimes  represented 
ks  if  the  workers,  having  received  great 
increases  of  wages  in  the  recent  past,  are 
clamouring  for  still  more  and  are  thereby 
threatening  to  absorb  all  existing  profits 
and  force  the  employers,  if  they  want  to 
earn  any  profit  at  all,  to  increase  prices  all 
round. 

On  the  contrary,  prices  and  profits 
have  risen  much  faster  than  wages.  The 


index  of  male  wage  rates  has,  for  example, 
risen  by  28  per  cent  since  1947.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  index  of  retail  prices  has 
risen  by  38  per  cent. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  year  the 
index  of  male  wage  has  risen  by  2  points 
while  the  retail  price  has  risen  by  8  points. 

These  rises  are  not  due  to  economic 
forces  which  are  outside  control.  They 
are  due  to  the  deliberate  policy  of  the 
Government  to  reduce  the  food  sub¬ 
sidies  and  force  prices  to  rise.  This  is 
part  of  the  employers’  offensive.  As  the 
above  figures  show  it  has  achieved  a  con¬ 
siderable  measure  of  success. 


What  are  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  engineering 
employers  for  refusing  an  increase  in  wages  ? 

rTHE  employers  do  not  deny  that  there  increase  does  not  justify  the  workers 

A  has  been  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  claiming  an  increase  in  wages, 

living.  They  do  assert,  however,  that  this  In  other  words  they  are  claiming  that 


the  worker  ought  to  accept  the  reduction 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  their  wages 
that  has  already  taken  place. 

They  add  the  statement  that  as  some 
workers  have  received  reductions  in  in¬ 
come  tax,  they  ought  not  to  be  claiming 
increased  wages. 


Why  is  the  policy  of 

DECAUSE  the  task  of  the  moment  is 
to  halt  the  attacks  which  the  em¬ 
ployers  are  making  on  the  workers  and 
to  restore  the  purchasing  power  of  wages 
which  has  been  reduced  by  the  policy  of 
the  employers  and  the  Government. 

The  need  of  the  moment  is  not  to  re¬ 
strain  the  workers  but  to  encourage  them 
to  put  forth  their  full  strength  and  recover 
some  of  the  ground  they  have  lost. 


When  the  Government  gave  those  in¬ 
come  tax  concessions,  it  said  that  the 
purpose  was  to  encourage  the  workers  to 
increase  production  and  so  earn  more 
wages.  Now  the  employers  are  using 
the  fact  of  income  tax  concessions  to 
refuse  any  increase  in  wages. 


wage  restraint  wrong  ? 

The  policy  of  wage  restraint  is  preached 
to  the  workers  at  the  moment  the  employ¬ 
ers  are  making  an  unrestrained  attack 
upon  them. 

It  is  based  on  a  completely  false  inter¬ 
pretation  of  what  is  taking  place  and  can| 
only  prevent  the  workers  from  putting^ 
forth  their  full  industrial  power  in  order 
to  raise  their  wages  to  the  level  of  the 
increased  cost  of  living. 


What  about  the  T.U.C.  argument  that  increased  wages 
wiS!  only  lead  to  increased  prices  ? 


T  T  is  true  that  in  certain  circumstances, 
-L  the  employers  can  pass  on  increased 
wages  to  prices. 

It  is  not  generally  true,  however.  If 
it  were,  there  would  be  no  justification 
for  the  trade  union  movement  if  every 
increase  in  wages  were  followed  by  in¬ 
creased  prices. 

It  depends  on  the  general  economic 
situation  as  to  whether  the  employers  can 
pass  wage  increases  on  to  prices. 


In  the  situation  which  existed  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  war  when  there  was  a 
shortage  of  all  kinds  of  goods,  when  in 
Dalton’s  phrase  “  too  much  money  was 
chasing  too  few  goods  ”  the  employers 
were  able  in  a  number  of  cases  to  pass 
wage  increases  on  to  prices. 

That  situation  has  passed — there  is 
now  a  growing  surplus  of  goods  that  it  is 
difficult  to  sell.  The  employers  cannot 
simply  increase  prices.  Wage  increase 
will  have  to  come  out  of  profits. 


Is  it  siot  a  fact  that  after  taxes  have  been  taken  off  there 
is  little  profit  left  out  of  which  wage  increase  can 

come  ? 


the  contrary,  profits  last  year  in- 
creased  quite  rapidly.  The  trading 
profits  of  companies  increased  in  1951  by 
22  per  cent. 

The  Trades  Union  Congress  state¬ 
ment  on  the  economic  situation  says  : 
“  Figures  compiled  by  the  Financial 
Times  for  home  industrial  companies 
referring  to  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year  show  an  increase  in  gross  profits 
16J  per  cent  above  the  1951  level.” 

True  the  T.U.C.  asserts  “  in  the  first 
five  months  of  1952  the  rate  of  increase 
in  profits  was  slackening,  although  in  June 
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there  was  some  movement  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction.” 

In  point  of  fact  while  the  increase  was 
not  as  large  as  in  1951  it  is  still  by  any 
standards  very  considerable. 

It  should  further  be  pointed  out  that 
one  should  not  take  profits  after  taxes, 
but  before  taxes,  in  deciding  whether  a 
wage  increase  could  be  granted  out  of 
profits. 

For  if  wage  increases  were  obtained  at 
the  expense  of  profits  then  profits — for 
the  time  being — are  lowered  and  there  is 
less  tax  to  be  paid  on  them. 


What  about  the  Trades  Union  Congress  argument  that 
wage  increases  cannot  alter  the  pattern  of  demand  ? 


"This  argument  is  designed  to  prove 
that  wage  increases  cannot  help  to 
mitigate  the  depression  in  the  textile 
industries. 


It  is  really  a  variation  of  the  argument 
that  wage  increases  cannot  be  obtained 
at  the  expense  of  profits. 

The  T.U.C.  argues  that  if  wage  in¬ 
creases  are  obtained,  the  prices  of  all 
articles  will  go  up,  so  that  the  workers 
will  really  have  no  extra  money  to  spend 
on  textiles. 


I  The  validity  of  the  argument  really 
^depends  on  whether  the  T.U.C.  is 
right  in  arguing  that  wage  increases  can¬ 
not  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  profits 
and  must  therefore  be  passed  on  to  prices. 
Nowhere  in  its  economic  statement  does 
the  T.U.C.  even  attempt  to  prove  this 
dubious  proposition. 

In  fact  in  other  parts  of  its  report  it 


seems  to  concede  that  some  wage  in¬ 
creases  can  come  out  of  profits. 

The  report  says  :  “  Moreover  it  is 

likely  that  the  largest  wage  increases 
would  be  secured  in  industries  whose 
products  are  most  in  demand  at  home  and 
abroad  ;  this  likelihood  is  increased  by 
the  fact  that  broadly  speaking  it  is  in 
these  industries  that  profits  are  highest.” 

If,  however,  wage  increases  do  not 
come  out  of  profits,  but  are  passed  on  to 
the  consumer  in  increased  prices,  (which 
is  the  T.U.C.  argument)  why  should 
wage  increases  be  most  likely  in  industries 
where  profits  are  the  highest  ? 

If  wage  increases  are  most  likely  in 
industries  where  profits  are  the  highest, 
this  means  that  wage  increases  come  out 
of  profits. 

So  a  faint  glimmer  of  the  truth  appears 
in  the  T.U.C.  analysis  after  all. 


Does  the  T.U.C.  say  that  there  should  be  no  wage 
increase  at  all  ? 


TUT  O,  it  says  “  when  the  prices  of  the 
^  necessities  of  life  are  rising  the 
wage  earners,  and  particularly  those 
whose  means  are  not  big  enough  to  make 
ends  meet,  are  justified  in  seeking  wage 
increases.” 

So  after  whole  paragraphs  devoted  to 
the  argument  that  wage  increases  are  no 


good  and  that  they  will  only  lead  to 
higher  prices,  the  T.U.C.  dare  not  draw 
the  obvious  conclusions  from  its  previous 
argument,  namely,  that  no  wage  increases 
should  take  place. 

Nevertheless  its  actual  arguments  will 
be  used  by  the  class  enemy  against  any 
suggestion  of  wage  increases. 


What  about  the  suggestion  of  Hr.  Butler,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  that  wages  should  only  rise  as 
production  rises  ? 


T  NDUSTRY,  Butler  said,  “  should  esta- 
blish  conditions  under  which  the 
national  wage  bill  would  advance  in  step 
with  national  production,  but  not  outstrip 
it.” 

This  policy  which  has  been  advocated 
since  the  end  of  the  war  has  simply  not 
worked  out. 

Industrial  production  per  worker  em¬ 
ployed  was  35  per  cent  greater  in  1951 
than  in  1947.  This  is  in  terms  of  quan¬ 
tity  and  not  in  prices.  Each  productive 
worker  in  1951  was  producing  more  than 


one-third  more  goods  than  in  1947. 

The  gross  earnings  of  male  workers 
(i.e.  earnings  before  deductions  of  income 
tax  or  National  Insurance)  rose  by  22J 
per  cent  in  the  same  period. 

These  were  earnings  inflated  by  over¬ 
time  and  increased  piecework  earnings 
as  the  result  of  the  speed  up. 

The  average  male  earnings  from  1947 
to  1951  increased  by  22J  per  cent  and 
prices  increased  by  the  same  amount. 


So  the  worker  produced  35  per  cent 
more  goods  in  the  five  year  period  men¬ 
tioned,  but  his  earnings  (in  terms  of  what 
they  could  buy)  remained  the  same. 

The  workers  had  to  produce  35  per 
cent  more  in  order  to  remain  where  they 
were  as  far  as  their  real  wages  (i.e.  wages 
measured  by  what  they  could  purchase) 
were  concerned. 

So  the  workers  have  had  five  years’ 


experience  of  the  fact  that  increased  pro¬ 
duction  is  not  accompanied  by  increased 
wages. 

Indeed,  if  the  workers  were  asking  for 
their  real  wages  to  be  raised  to  the  level 
of  the  increased  production  they  have 
given  in  the  last  five  years  they  would  be 
demanding  a  much  greater  increase  in 
wages  than  any  body  of  workers  have 
hitherto  done. 


If  the  workers  have  not  received  the  results  of  increased 


production  in  the  form  of  increased  real  wages,  where 
where  has  it  gone  ? 


T  T  has  swelled  the  profits  of  the  em- 
ployers  which  have  risen  much  faster 
than  wages. 

From  1948  to  1951  the  wages  and 
salaries  bill  rose  by  25  per  cent.  (This 
reflected  not  merely  increased  money 
wages,  blit  also  an  increase  in  the  total 
number  of  wage  and  salary  earners). 

In  the  same  period  the  trading  profits 
of  companies  increased  by  no  less  than 
46  per  cent. 


production  to  arms  production. 


This  means  that  less  goods  were  pro¬ 
duced  (1)  for  the  consumption  of  the 
people  and  (2)  for  the  re-equipment  of 
industry,  and  more  in  the  form  of  arms. 


The  increased  production  which  took 
place  that  year  (for  a  number  of  reasons 
it  was  not  as  great  as  the  previous  year) 
was  greatly  exceeded  by  the  increase  in 
militaristic  waste. 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  value  of 
increased  production  should  be  judged 
not  by  where  it  goes  but  in  what  the  in¬ 
creased  production  in  its  material  form 
consists. 

In  1951  there  was  a  switch  from  peace 


If  there  had  been  a  greater  increase  in 
production  in  1951  and  in  the  first  months 
of  this  year  than  there  has  been  in  fact  it 
is  pretty  certain  that  it  would  have  been 
dissipated  by  keeping  the  arms  programme 
at  a  higher  level. 


Are  the  Capitalists  therefore  inventing  a  Crisis  as  an 
excuse  for  refusing  to  grant  increases  in  Wages  ? 


Py]  O,  the  crisis  is  real  enough.  It  will 
not  be  mitigated,  however,  by  the 
workers  accepting  a  reduction  in  their 
real  wages  or  by  refusing  to  fight  for 
wage  increases  at  the  expense  of  profits. 

Britain  could  sell  more  engineering 
goods  abroad  if  there  was  a  cut  back  in 
arms  production  and  the  turning  over  of 
the  engineering  industry  to  producing 
more  goods  for  export  and  for  the  re¬ 
equipment  of  Britain’s  industries. 

Britain  could  sell  more  engineering 
goods  abroad  if  it  refused  to  accept  Ameri¬ 
can  restrictions  with  regard  to  what  it 
could  sell  to  Eastern  Europe  and  China. 

Britain’s  ability  to  pay  its  way  in  the 
world  is  being  undermined  by  the  heavy 


miltary  expenditure  of  the  Government 
in  overseas  countries. 

Before  the  last  war  Britain  was  devoting 
only  a  few  pounds  per  year  to  overseas" 
military  expenditure.  Now  it  is  spending 
over  £200  million  per  year  and  this 
expenditure— mainly  for  the  war  in 
Korea  and  Malaya  and  the  garrisoning  of 
the  Middle  East  is  on  the  upgrade. 

This  means,  in  effect,  that  Britain  has 
to  export  more  than  £200  million  per 
year  not  in  order  to  obtain  food  or  raw 
materials  but  in  order  to  meet  this  expen¬ 
diture. 

To  cut  out  these  wastes  of  militarism 
and  not  to  cut  wages  is  the  quickest  way 
to  mitigate  Britain’s  crisis. 
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